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rnZ-!T t0 eiS !“ dr0p ! ° f the tincture in a small quantity of water 
constitute an ordinary dose, which shnul.l . 1 / 

mtpntifr *l.,„ / ° ’ cn slloula not be repeated more fre¬ 

quently than every twenty-four or forty-eight hours 

derslvil^no^oubf bQ 6 ^ ‘ IT'*' Jfi rg’s*" p uW i c at i on'; ^ o ur' r e a - 

u. sr r d, r k ’ ” 1 *” ,i “ ti ,,-j t 

ISfi ?, bB investigations into the remedial pro¬ 
perties of the agents best adapted for the cure of disease. 

D. F. C. 
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Assistant to the Professor of the Institutes and Practice of Medi- 

Ca n rey & I “ph- ???!“ the Universit J of Pennsylvania. 
Carey & Lea, Philadelphia, 1832. pp. 612. 8vo. J 

dla"tie r nce nt Tlf * trU \ T ^ rdei as aa ^Portant epoch for me- 
d cal science. The new and ,mportant destinies created for it by 

imifir»p VeneS lf IC i BA J’ ^ eXteDded their in fl“«nce into all ite 
ramifications, and the lights of general anatomy, while they have serv- 

to extricate us from the mazes of hypothesis, in which we were 
before involved, are daily unfolding to us new truths, eliciting new 
discoveries, and opening the way to new investigations. Under its 
impulses, and aided by its principles, the science of medicine has 
a ready become, in a great degree, freed from the paralyzin ” nflu 
ence of mysticism, and the bewilderings of hypothesis and f, 
ing rap.d advances to the condition of a science of fixed principles" 
Its votaries are no longer content with the unmeaning jar-on of the 
schools, and instead of seeking for the characters of diselseln some 

unknownessencediflusedthroughouttheorganism—in the mischievous 

operations of some arclueus, or in the mvsteries of the vis medicatrix 
-^bave become at 'ength impressed with the important 

Sionofi, a "r Ua ',r C# WUh Stn,Cture ’ an(1 a careful inves¬ 
tigation of its healthy and diseased properties, can alone conduct to 

,k ', 

- 'he pillars .fared*,, 
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which is not constructed upon them, however highly it may be deco¬ 
rated, will be no more durable than the mere cobweb ornaments of 

in-influence 3 "? t th^ ruins before the 

•ng influence of truth and reason. A knowledge of structure and 

con . st,tute the startin s ^ of J 

uquines, and so long as we suffer ourselves to be conducted by the 

St a^rte V* kn °' Vledge ’ " ba -re of not becoming 
to taith-InJr?T 7 , 8peCUl,ti0n; that we are in the only road 
it is that enn ^ T d SUCCeSS wiU cro ' vn our exertions. This 

l tl r i u'- bjSi! Physiological medicine, and these 
the principles which it is the object of its votaries to keep con- 

who have enlist'll 3 V T- lnc * uirieS ' . An,on g 8t the great number 
hered in 1 *1 Un ^ cr ^ ,s banner, within late years, few have ad¬ 
hered more closely to these .„ 1 „ than the author of the treatise which 
we now propose to review; with what success will be seen by the issue 
The entire material creation is divide,1 into two parts which 

h 3 Ce t rtam 7, tent influence<1 b J ‘he same agencies, are never! 
^ i, h T aC hy attributes so dissimilar, and undergo changes 

so much at variance with each other, that they “stand opposed^ 

IS by the most extensive, is composed of inorganized or dead mat 
ter, merely bound together by a mechanical aggregation of pa ficTes 

ment and this th 1 . ■ R ° Or o anize d matter is its constituent ele- 
mSlaws tlm.Lh 'f ,nfiue , nced also b J ‘he same physical and che- 
tho ' lts P ar t'cles are, to a certain extent, obedient to 

tee a me play of affinities, it is , UesideSj endowe( , 

“Xse leneraU,^ ^ ^ ^ ^ neration to generation- 

laws of living mat'fe°r.» aC “° n ’ C ° mP ° SeS ^ ^ ° r 0r S anic laws > 

••In both these extensive divisions,”says our author, “matter inits ultimate 
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elements is the same, but differs entirely a, to ,'t. r 

are infinitely more numerous in unor B ani«d than “ d pr0 P ertie »; they 
duration of the form, that matter assumes “ ° rSan,zcd «“««■ The 

•notpnued state, is indefinite; they m”v extof “ acquires in ite 

sand ages. But in organized matter its fom “ feW niomem ‘ to a thou- 

■stence; a period is allotted to each b-von T a " d . p !' 0 P ertlcs har e a limited ex- 
n , each > be > -ond whtch it cannot be continued.- 

■out it mav hf» iicnTnI _ • . 


S;i" ^ *• « form which it 

and constant, and have no established US d “ rat,on have nothi ng fixed 
In organized matter, on the contrary*^ “ ° tted P eriod of existence, 
determined by, or founded unnn /’ c s P eclflc characters are always 
lecules, which are always moulded int°^T dis P osition of the mo- 

tj O gradual HfeM 

bodies, on the contrary, are derive i f.J ° r S amzed °r living 

preexisting being of a similar kind b’X * eice P ti °™, from a 
development of a germ, or a portion of its , i^ ntwa and progressive 
pared by the process of P^ 

deposition *-££""■■ or i9 

dissolution, or the wear a^d Ttriti C ° mi f ^ 8re derived from the 
united into aggre 4 te masses re th °‘ ° ther bodies - They are 
no primitive arrangement bywhic^^nt^""" prC P aration > form 
loped, and exhibit nothing rel ' in , T ° r S anizati ° D is deve- 
results from the physical fnSml M d ' S P osition > except what 
•non attraction of legation and S “ r< * ulate tba com- 
The particles 'vhicSintoSrmst Tr of c '-^‘alli Mt ion. 
by itself; they are alternately deposited ^rem* 0 ^"* pre P ared 
the exigencies of the laws of thii; d moved > according to 
and sustain the vital structures 00^1. T 88 ?'^ 10 "’ tbe J build U P 
the growth of the a definite period to 

dition which constitutes their specific chi ^ * Cert ^ ln tlme ln the con- 
modified by all the external a S e n^ies^hfich to'fluencifth e^categoryof ri- 

* Lamarck, Animaux sans Vcrtebrcs, Tom. X. p. 33. 
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tal phenomena, and only yield themselves up to the exclusive do« 
minion of physical and chemical agencies, or assume the character 
erf inorganic matter, after they have been forsaken by the vital prin¬ 
ciple which served to animate them. 

Inorganized matter being merely influenced by physical and che¬ 
mical laws—submitted to the processes of composition and decompo¬ 
sition, according as its particles attract or repel each other, is inde¬ 
pendent of the necessities of the preservation of its individuality, has 
no specific characters to propagate or transmit, and is hence not limit¬ 
ed to any period of duration, or obliged to undergo any regular and 
specific stadia, or periods of development or decay. Its masses are 
merely formed and shaped by an aggregation of its molecules, and 
are broken down or disunited by the wear and attrition of its parti¬ 
cles. The beginning as well as the termination of these masses is 
indeterminate, and is entirely under the controul of fortuitous cir¬ 
cumstances. It merely possesses the property of being influenced 
by laws strictly physical and chemical, is endowed with no faculties, 
no excitability, and no powers of motility, except what are imparted 
to it by physical force, by the mutual attraction and repulsion of its 
particles, and which is in no wise indebted to, or connected with, any 
principle of life, or vital property. 

Organized matter, on the contrary, has for its main object its in¬ 
dividual preservation, and its propagation and extension. It derives 
its origin from a germ, which constituted a portion of a being alto¬ 
gether similar in form and attributes to itself; it forms, according to 
its necessities, the molecules which are subservient to its own pre¬ 
servation. It does not grow simply by external accretion, or aggre¬ 
gation, but by intussusception, or the interstitial deposition of mole¬ 
cules} its integrant parts are not every where identical, but are hete¬ 
rogeneous, and exhibit different characters in different situations—as¬ 
sume different forms, and are endowed with dissimilar properties. 
It is composed of solids and fluids, which exercise a correlative in¬ 
fluence upon each other; is not merely endowed with properties, but 
with faculties, in virtue of which it is susceptible of being influenced 
by external agents, and excited to the performance of certain acts, 
the assemblage of which constitute what are called the vital pheno¬ 
mena, or life itself. It moves and feels, thinks and wills, is vigorous 
or feeble in its actions, according to the necessities inseparable from 
its preservation; passes through regular and determinate stadia of 
growth and decay, which are regulated by the same necessities; 
the period of its duration, though to a certain extent dependent upon 
fortuitous circumstances, is nevertheless controuled by determinate 
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X61 

fr y** ?* ,*r P ir'^r, e 

" Solvuntur frigore membra; 

Vitaque cum gemitur fugit indignata sub umbras.” 

Fd quoque, ut m nostrum quom venit denique cerium 
Corrumpat, reddatque sui simile, atque alienum.” ’ 

f.™ - 

question, l.ke the enigma ensculptured upon the Temnie of T.i, V 
never been answered, and will, to the end „f! P ° f Is,s » has 
within the impenetrable bosom of divinity: ani Dr. "^“5?*? 
o en ering into any useless speculations on the subject verv • r* 
ously observes, that whether the aptitude which itS 77 J “ d,c ‘- 
ganization to be impressed by stimuli **** ‘° the ^ 

State. Of Vitality wc can form no conception! but as Hk5£r"1“ “ iS °' atcd 
matter; and of organized or living , Ul , d,s P la y e d m organized 

from the vital phenomena it dispfays ” ' ’ ““ knowIcd e= “ altogether derived 


VIV w * Good’s Book of Nature. 
•No. XIX.—May, 1832. 15 
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But matter, endowed with this principle, and possessed of the 
capacity or aptitude for vital phenomena,” will remain quiescent, 
unless it be exposed to the influence of stimuli, which is an indis¬ 
pensable condition in their development The seeds of a plant, though 
urmshed with a germ perfect in its organization, and endowed with 
this essence of vitality, may be shut up in a box for months without 
manifesting the slightest indication of vital phenomena; but expose 
them to heat, moisture, and oxygen, which are their appropriate sti- 

wH Lni t e i n int ( 6 r r , m WiU b “ rSt from its solitary incasement, 
will unfold its delicate foliage, and, nourished and sustained by con- 

ofindividnSt "'' IF. 0 "’ and flourish - acquire all the characters 
.. lnd, y ,du ajity, which appertained to the parent from whence it had 
Us origin. The same is true of the eggs of oviparous animals: hence 
our author concludes, we think justly, with Brown, « that life is 
called into activity, and maintained by stimuli, or is the consequence 
the operation of stimuli, or excitants, on organized matter.” 

All the causes which surround us and can be made to act upon 
our organization, however different in their nature, have the same 
general modes of action on the organized structures, “ either excitine 
or diminishing the organic actions of the organ or organs receiving 
their impressions; they are either stimulants or sedatives.” These 
agents, he conceives, have no other appreciable mode of action, and 
all the recognised physiological and pathological phenomena, as far 
as our researches can be carried, are explicable upon these acknow¬ 
ledged principles; their modifications and variety being merely de¬ 
pendant upon the diflerence of the structures concerned, and the de¬ 
grees of intensity exhibited by the action of the efficient agent itself. 
When the impressions they occasion are moderate, they are exciter- 
of healthy phenomena; when their intensity surpasses a certain limit, 
the impressions they excite are no longer consistent with the healthy 
play of the functions, and they become the causes of abnormal, per- 
i erted, or pathological phenomena; the one or the other of these con¬ 
ditions being excited by the same agents, according to their degrees 
of intensity. Dr. Jackson docs not consider that specific anodes of 
action are at all necessary, if they do exist, in explaining the pheno¬ 
mena of the animal economy in a natural condition, or that they can 
aid us in the adoption of practical means to combat them in a morbid 
Stat ®' r , n r rC ' atl °" to hls emanation of the excitation of the pheno- 
mena of life, by the action of stimuli upon the organization rendered 
susceptible by being endowed with the essence of vitality, we accord 
u y with our author, and believe the proposition to be incontroverti¬ 
ble; but in the conclusion which he has deduced from it relative to 
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specific modes of action, we think he has adopted a postulate which 
is far from being compatible with the known phenomena of the healthy 
and diseased actions. That the element of all organic phenomena is 
ei cr an impression of stimulation or counter-stimulation we are 
u } assured, but in the modes of these organic actions there are 
shades, and varieties, and modifications, and sequences, which can¬ 
not be explained upon any other known principle than the acknow¬ 
ledgment of specific actions, cither in the tissue itself, or in the act¬ 
ing agents. We may be told that all this may be explained upon the 
appreciable variety of the structures which are implicated, but what 
is this but a tacit acknowledgment of the principle we are contend¬ 
ing lor; for if a structure, which is indebted for its capacity to act 
under the influence of stimuli to the same vital essence which also 
endows another structure with the same capacity to be excited by 
stimuli, and this structure evinces any peculiar mode of action not 
exhibited by the other, we maintain that it is capable of specific 
modes of action, inasmuch as every action peculiar to any structure 
or organ, and incompatible with the capabilities of another, must be 
admitted as a specific action. While, therefore, all organized struc¬ 
tures possess, in common, a capability of being impressed by stimuli, 
each one lias its peculiar and specific modes of action, which are in¬ 
dispensable in the performance of its healthy function, and which 
likewise reveals itself in its diseased phenomena. 

The next subject that engages the attention of our author, is the 
definition and classification of the organized solids, the general 
healthy and diseased characters of which are succinctly, but clearly 
stated. The organic elements, consisting principally of gelatin, albu¬ 
men, and fibrin, variously modified, and arranged into fibres and fila¬ 
ments, constitute the basis of the different tissues and organs. These 
tissues are computed by Dr. Jackson as follows:—“ 1. Cellular. 
2. Vascular, [arteries, capillaries, veins, and lymphatics.) 3. Serous 
4. Fibrous. 5. Fibro-cartilaginous. 6. Cartilaginous. 7 . Osseous 
8. Nervous. 9. Tegumentary. 10. Glandular. 11. Muscular.” ‘ 

It should be stated, however, that he docs not conceive this ar¬ 
rangement to be strictly physiological, but merely adopts it because it 
is conducive to clearness and precision in the examination of patho¬ 
logical phenomena. 1 

It is not our intention to furnish an exposition of the views and 
opinions of the author upon all of these structures, or to point out 
their properties, as many of them do not embrace any thing not com¬ 
prised in the common treatises on general anatomy. Upon a few 
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points however, we shall bestow more attention, as the considers- 
tions they involve are of a more interesting character. 

which r tZ C h C th°ev h h e Ca h iUary f rCUlati ° n ’ We meet With some views 
winch, hough they have been advanced by several distinguished nhv- 

siologists, have never been generally adopted. That they shouhUot 

have received a more general assent is to us surpri s i^ nce t h ev 

oHh hi «7h { established by an examination of the movement 

of the blood through a diaphanous structure, but seem to us to be in 
ispensable to enable us to comprehend many physiological and pa- 

25 to this - 

seen the whole tissue become a mass of movinir 

with great diversity in their velocity.- p . 23 . purstung every course 

C Tn tneSS ° f thCSe observations are confirmed by the expe- 

still mor! h T° CH f T s° n thC circulation of the Salamander; and 
still more by those of Sarlandiere and Bkoussais. But whether 

tv'^sim 1 ’ P;° nd ° f the ca P illar -V vessels, is effected 

y a simple percolation of the fluid through a kind of spongy paren 

chyma interposed between them, as represented by the ancifnts and 
especially by Erasistratus; through lateral pores, as maintained m 
modern times; or by its traversing the interstices of the rudimentary 
globules of the tissues, we will not take upon ourselves to decide- but 
certain it is, that it is by this portion of the circulation «that all the 
phenomena of nutrition, composition, and those of decomposition ” 

plausible whe ” ”7 ° f the Sub J ect is rendered ^iU mo’re 

p ausible when we refer to the lower orders of animals, which are en¬ 
dowed wi h no vessels, and in which the whole process of nutrition 
is accomplished by imbibition, and the whole circulation by a simple 

molecules! 1 be ‘ Ween the hom °geneous animal 

But we must leave this subject to pass to the consideration of the 
rvous system, which, whether we consider the delicacy of its or- 

* Brousuis’s Physiology, p. 351. 
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'• We d ; ffusi0tl amo "g st various tissues and organs 
the WHed facta*, to which it is subservient, its exquisite ZS 

blend thfLe^es ^ra5 1D h T UP °, U °“ r ItS °P eratio ^ 

o^inization'^ 8 ^ 1 ^ 0118 *** **• developed in'ever^actTf the 

'-7«»-* - sESnSSLl?™* 1 ”™' 

ceive all impressions, and likeYaithfb! smti °f ^ SJrStem; the 7 re ' 

ms** e iv e "“ ^--sir %z 

to the locomotive 8 apil SU r Und from the brain 

resist or escape h cm T h ev ff *T * Which We are enabled - 
a never-ceTi^ S'of “'I a “ nT ?“ ient "«nue b y which 

and pourtraj the emotions of the JZ S e t£ S2.2' T?*'™' 
distorted bv sorrow and desn.nr- fK» " , m,ned b 7 J°J* or 

s .m“- “* «— «*• - ssrat 

^X^rf, 7 S^ 2 L oo ^' r,b ' 

searches and experiments have demonstrated that it should rathcrif" 

.^t'wrfi^e'rSatte 

•aw,,, didere, ^£^2 SS 15 'K?t 

Ptned, and ho. varied thei, „ Mt , „ diR ~ £“3^ 

15 * 
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^f; en ‘ te “ perament3? These varieties are always found to corres- 

tTvSTnd tobe'ar t th deV t Pme , nt ’ t0 ^ influenced b * cerebral a “ 
men h»v V , thc relationshi P of cause and effect. All 

have the sameT I 1 hUma " mi " d Were a Unit ’ a " ab <>uld 

fei onL!! ' ? f me intellect ’ and the same propensi- 

ties, only making allowance for difference of activity. Varieties in 

most'exXd 45 ’ H V0UW r erC '- r bE accidcntal > and individuals of the 
toll / VOr,ed attalnment8 ’ wou| d be altogether indebted 

T ™**". for wo«u b ,, 

m.ielwl r r : ; he .h.n odd... 

Shan J :TT tS “ fav0ur of the P rinci P Ies they espouse, we 

the Lind il' S6ed t0 ad °? t the P riDci P les of Gall; according ?o which, 
cHstinrHn 3 rr P ° 3 ° f a plUra,lt >' of faculties ' «<* of which has a 
of tK , a dj ’ °r an appropriate organ in the brain. This view 

StSESjL!: ”' r " 4 " •*—«• 

the antenor and supenor parts of .he brain, whUe L secondary ftculto have 
teT p : ST' PMteri0r “ d inferi ° r P 0rti ° ns ° f ‘he™ceph*l“.ta,™ 

There are not only different portions of the brain subservient to the 
JHiribnnance of the different intellectual operations, but there are dif- 

lu the nth f S .! he Cer / br0 ' Spinal a PP aratus to excite and regulate 
all the other functions of relation. This is not a mere gratuitous as- 

organisin' Tl? fact fa,rI J deduced from experiments on the living 

XTL , ? CXpe “ ° f Serres > Tokens, Rolando, and 
othera, have determined the portions of the cerebro-spinal apparatus 

in which many of these functions are located, but as it woufd take 
up more space than we can allow, we will merely observl that the 
functions of sensation, voluntary motion, and respiration, seem to be 
seated m the medulla oblongata, and the parts in its vicinity. The 

TJrrr T regUlated b J the “"helium, while the faculty 
quadrigeminh movements is situated in the tubercula 

The nervous chords are regarded by our author as “intermediate 
between the nervous expansions or tissues in the organs, that are the 

whichTh °f eiter " a ! ,m P reSsion9 ’ and the cerebrospinal organs to 
Tnt offi heJ anSn, ' t tb ° Se lm P re ssions.” These nerves perfonfdiffer- 
ent offices, some of them being subservient to voluntary motion some 
to sensation, while some merely preside over the acts oflneXtion 
or the various organic actions and functions. ’ 
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The periphery of the nervous system of relation is considered by 
Ur. Jackson to consist of “nervous expansions,” or tissues, existing 
>n, and entenng into the composition of the organs; and these he 
conceives may exist independently of the brain and nerves. Exem¬ 
plifications of these expansions ate furnished by the retina, the pa- 
pillary expansions of the lingual branch of the trigeminus, the audi- 
naniH^'ii -l* 1 . * ? n f rves which are distributed to the cutaneous 
nansinn U ' ' 13 intention ot Dr. Jackson to assume these ex- 
EST C, ’, a T ter ° f a " the P eri P heric nervou9 termi- 

thmin-h ’ d ° " 0t t lmk the lnfere,u;e warranted by observation, 
though we are aware that the affirmation has been before made by 

clnL^vT an , at . omists > especially by Reil, Prochaska, and 
r L „7V RUD ° lr,, f demeS that the nerves * crm 'nate in this man- 
er the t.ssues, or by free extremities, as represented by Red, but 

affirms that they branch out, and become inflected upon themselves, 
as to form a delicate plexus, composed of numerous minute loops. 
This also accords with the observations of Provost and Dumas./ 
But as far as function is concerned, this does not seem to be a 
matter of much consequence: for whether the periphery of the ner¬ 
vous system consists ot expansions, as represented, or of the kind of 
termination described by Rudolphi, it is evident that different por¬ 
tions of it are endowed with different susceptibilities, which enable 
them to execute actions appropriate to the functions they have to per- 
fonn. This Dr. Jackson ascribes to a mere difference of structure, 
but in many cases such differences are not appreciable, and we should 
rather be inclined to refer it m part to a difference of vital endow¬ 
ment, in virtue of which each portion possesses an aptitude to pro¬ 
duce peculiar and constant results under the influence of its appro¬ 
priate stimuli; and this we would allege as an argument in favour of 
the organization being endowed with specific powers, or modes of 
action. 

T/ Ce , reb . r0 ; S P ina l. nerves are not the only portion of the nervous 
system which transmit their impressions to the encephalon. In con¬ 
sequence of the close connexion between it and the ganglionic nerves, 
it l.kewise receives the impressions developed in the apparatus of 
the organic functions, which, however, are frequently so obscure, in 
e healthy state, as not to occasion any consciousness, but which, in 

r ’ lt "■-«*- of t f"- 


' Grundriss der Physiologie. Band. I. p. 9J. 

t M»tr en die’» j ourn- Tome W. 
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-r™ “ f ih< 

in the functions it performs. If* ebr ?* spmal “> > ta organization, as 

Which the individual is J^ed andT C0Dtr ° Ul9 bj 

the other constitutes the S £ * ! H P ro P a S ated - while 
the world around him Both howe ^ WhlCh '? h ° 1<l3 convers e with 
that the influence ^ 1 er ’ are 80 cIo3el y linked together, 

foiwtg iS~ccfa«d:r„LT dily eit ? ded *° thE ° ther Tha 

based on anatomical structure l ° Ur au V’ or ’ from considerations 
glionic system"- rekhVe t0 the functioD8 °f the gan- 

rz but ^ 

the head, neck, thorax, 6 T “ e 

nervous filaments from this system are ^ or F“ s » which receive 

prcssions, which are transmitted from one to th!° C ° mmun ’ on °f actions and im- 
cipal instrument of the sympathies between those^T’ a ” d 'j” thus tte prin ' 
thoracic and abdominal viscera, and genital onjans with” 5 ' t. Supp,yin £ 
eating with the cerebro-spinal nervous svUrn^T. ’ ^ ne '7 es > “ d communi- 

tion between these organs and the nervous svst ” r m ' dium of communica¬ 
te abdominal and tlS visc^ 27£Z~ "o "' * SUppI * a * 
this system must be the chief agent in maintaini^ftS * I™" 0 " "'rves, 
tions. f. From the quantity of nerves it distril f ® xercisc of their func- 
ness with which their vessel are invcsted^thoT ^ artCr!eS * **“ cIosc - 
which are lost in them coats, it mu ll exercise . filamcnt3 ' «d 

lation, and in this manner influence! “ =Uve “e' nc y over the circu- 

eles that receive nS^TSSS^S^ “? * The 

they act without vohtion, or even consciousness. Th!^!” PCCU ‘ iarit >’- «“t 
ceive the nervous stimulation for this tun,™ r must consc quently re- 

p. 37. 8 pmpose froni «« ganglionic system.” 

muscular contraction. This contraction is th^r^ thelr . functlon ». 
ganglionic nerves, wluch, having only a Inf elClted b J lhe 
great cerebro-spinal centre, merely acl fn nZr conn « lo n with the 
of the organic instincts, while tb ^ b n ° bedlence to the commands 
preserve! by their 

nature of the functions wh ch th ev r eX Sp ‘ nal The 

rangement of the kind in n»«« ^ moreover - exact an ar- 

° Dd “ que9tlon ; for those actions which are stimu- 
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lated by the will are generally irregular, interrupted, oftentimes wild 
and tumultuous,- do not maintain that character of stability and per¬ 
manency required by the organic functions, and would, if extended 
directly to the apparatus by which these functions are performed, 
otten give rise to alarming and destructive consequences. 

“ Every attack of convulsions would prove fatal by the spasm that would be 
which fh‘ n ., rt : • In the mc ™' nt3 of ennui, of depression and despair, to 
scLestmcTio ‘ S 5U n J r‘ 7“ Sl f erinfr under m ° r!l1 afflictions and calamities, 

the h 7, haVe bccn the constant refu E c of the wretched against 

U^e evils a tached to our existence, had the acUon of the heart been subjected 

ZtXSS l £ WhiCU C ° Uld 113 ^ - occasion 

This is also the case with the function of respiration, which is so 
closely connected w.th hfe itself, that, like the action of the heart, it 
cannot be suspended even for a few minutes without occasioning 
death; and as the voluntary motions are all quiescent during sleep, 
are annihilated in a fit of apoplexy, are deranged and perverted in a 
thousand ways, by the formidable accidents to which we are con¬ 
stancy exposed; were the functions of circulation and respiration de¬ 
pendent upon the acts of volition, even the indulgence of sleep would 
bnng with it a final extinction of our being. The muscles of respira¬ 
tion are, however, so far under the controul of the will, that they are 
submitted to occasional interrupted acts of the volition, as in speak- 

tng, singing, &c. But as the organic functions are regulated bv the 
ganglionic nerves— J 

mand of P ih?” that * P 7 ° f lhC functiona of this *7*™, is to place at the corn- 
power that ™ • *7 “a 016 T Cl " ‘‘ SUppl ' C3 wHh nerTe5 < 1 »‘°<* of nervous 
sources'nM ,ndepcndc L nt ° f V ° Uti ° n * and « empt ' d from the numerous 
or an^ b f :7 p ge 3 9 ent C ° nStaDtly ° CCUr b ** ^ ^ 

The ganglionic nerves are, indeed, the principal instruments of 
e instincts of organic life; for as they are extensively distributed 
o the lining membranes of all the organs by which the life of the in¬ 
dividual is preserved, they experience the wants of the viscera, which 
are the proper organic instincts, and convey them to the cerebro- 

T,b a hT^ 3 ’ thr °, U 7 the medium of ‘heir numerous connexions 
h that system; and this in its turn excites volitions, by which the 
instinct of respiration, the calls of hunger, of thirst, of urination, de- 
ecation, copulation, &c. &c. are immediately provided for, and 
means are secured for the maintenance of our existence. These in¬ 
stincts vary, however, in their intensity: circulation, and respiration, 
we have seen, cannot be suspended for more than a few moments, 
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without occasioning death: the calls of hunger and thirst mar be en 
dured for a time, but after a while become so overwhelming as to be 

S"“ “ b { * h “ h '* » 'Haintaincd: b.t lb, ,„„t, „f cop.l.ii, 

many of .ll ?’ “*"? “ S ° 33 constitu «''g the proper source of 
intimately rn^°=t prominent characters of disease. These nerves are 

the free L nectedwith the cerebro-spinal apparatus, not only by 

dlS i S ]‘ e , UD,0n ° f the whoIe extent of the thoracic and ab- 
ommal portion of the sympathetic with the intercostal nerves. Other 

eye a n'd 0n th e e b' St t at d ‘^ rCnt P ° intS ’ “ f ° r instance ’ in the bead, ‘he 
JnMionic system’ ! C ° rSaDS ° f Serration, in the neryes of the 
SteX hnle? i are eipanded u P° n the arteri «. Which pe- 
molecules of our tolrKJ” ^ 

extemsively distributed upon a.’, the i^^ 

foces SKS 7 UP ° a the CXtCrnl1 ’ “ ny irritation a PP ,ied t0 those sur- 

com e : , LX y d°rr d ^ the din ' erent ^ °°°» be. 

thus devcLed The t “ r P Crverted act >ons which are 

dowed with P ft.e= Th t0madl and du °denum being most richly cn- 
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even tetanus. All this may arise too from a simple irritation com- 

that an^rVt' 6 9t ° maCh aml But !t must not * inferred 

that an irritation commencing in another organ will not produce the 

“ ‘„ 9: 6 c °“- se we have pointcd out is the 2K-S yet 

“' m “" commencing m any other apparatus may have its influ¬ 
ence extended directly to one or more of the organs or systems which 
hajc been enumerated, or be reflected into them by the cerebro-spi- 
nal nerves, and produce results altogether similar. P 

"The heart, more than any other orean,” observe* Tlr ,, 

= 5 “; s ,? re c °d 

partaken of the morbid irritation. The general occuZce’of d“s “ 
trin?r, ln > C , M Broussais to entertain the opinion and inculcate the doe- 
.ru thC fr°-' ,ntCS,inal mUC0US was a necessary pre! 
absol l r nc l, f me ° f / eVCr ’ With0ut which il was never manifested TOs 

which IhtvT V ’ perfec,1 - v eIcus abIe from the frequency with 
«inch they are observed, was too hastily made, and in the manlv and fZv 

refleet°ln 1 ” t ™ C 4T hll0S ° PhCr ’ *“ Up0n mature observation and 

We have quoted this paragraph, not only with a view of illustrat- 
o our remarks, but also to correct an error which has been cur- 
ently circulated in reference to the principles of M. Broussais and 
those advocated by the individuals who have espoused the principles 
f physiological medicine. The ontologies have sought refuge under 
the misrepresentation thus busily circulated, and have availed them- 

mlivat- re w C ° PP ° rtunit - V P resen * e d by this too hasty gene- 
nihzation of M. Broussais, to detract from the merit of principles 

r, liLf,7 f ° Und t0 ° S ° ,idl 7. filed upon ‘he bases of induction to be 
assailed upon many other points. 

But while the whole of the organs are linked together by means of 
the nervous system, in a chain of the most intimate sympathies, one 
rgan may have its actions deranged while all the others continue to 
peorm their functions in a healthful manner. One maybe sub¬ 
mitted to an inordinate degree of excitement, while another has its 
actions proportionally diminished, and it is by no means unusual to 

™ • P T SS . S ° ,DS f ° rWard iD SOmc onc of ‘he tissues or 

organs of sufficient intensity to occasion disorganization, while the 
others maintain the mten-ritv of their f„nri; m . , , , . 

pation in the disturbance. * 0DS ’ take D ° P art,cl ' 
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The observations of our author on the tegumentary, glandular, and 

”!‘“ SC “ h ,ar tlSSUes are , h, S hl 7 interesting, but we shelf be obliged to 
pass them over, and the next chapter, which is devoted to the const 
° f ‘ 10 P n J sl °i®g lc al and pathological state of the fluids, we 
regret cannot receive from us more attention. These subjects are 
handled with much ability, and the whole chapter abounds with re¬ 
flections of an interesting nature. 

°T k f °7’ 7 We have hitherto been engaged 

gait Zdiff r 7 fs 6 P -° PertieS ° r qualities of tlle li v ing or 

ganism, the diflerent modifications it presents, and the relation! its 
different parts bear to each other. W most *, i relat,on3 1(3 
of itd fnprnc sL . r t must next take a cursory view 

Of its forces, or the powers by which it receives its aptitude to be in 
fluenced by the agents which act upon it, and to manffest the various 
conditions called vital phenomena/the assemblage ofwhch con ti 
tute wha is properly called life. We allude to" certab powers or 
forces, which superadded to the organism, imparts to it certain ca- 
p cities or aptitudes, which form an indispensable condition of all or¬ 
ganic actions, are necessary participants in all vital phenomena and 
without which the parent germ could not grow, and P be shaped’ into 
theregular and determinate forms which characterize a perfect be- 

snblst a P pr °P nate t0 'tself the nourishment necessary for its 

subsistence,- could not maintain its relations with the world of p en 
sures around it, become a creature of reason and instincts, of voll 
tions desires, and aversions, or, in fine, be capable of communicat 
mg the essence of its individuality to be unfolded and developed into 
a being possessing physical and moral attributes similar to its own 

Pe nd e „:e?r e ;\: e ;;:f t3 be! xr d ; n i s fT tin ^ or havc 

their production. 1st. Organized matLr ° n * 0 ci rcumstanccs or causes for 
titude to experience the i^ssbnTo e ’,^" 8 Cnd ° We<1 WUh “ f ° r “ or «P‘ 
actual impression of these exterior ° r ,nfluenccs - 2d. Tlie 

matter and organs, there can be nomanif °t ' nflue " ccs '” “Without organized 
vital phenomena. Without exterior infl,. 08 * l0 " ° f VUall, l' ; l,lere can exist no 
gans remain quiescentanaMBce., organized matter and the or- 
action; no vital phenon ’ ^ ^° S J CSS "° P° s,t ‘ ve activity; they cannot enter into 
is fatal to vital activity vital aT.io^' Thc of either 

been l.t,”rtrG]ii7r!“, u rtu C UUNlf' , ” f l “ d 

*. Pr .„ rtJ „ „s“ 6 “ 
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IZZZZ t nTbl;tr; e a d nd ^i 3 t ; vhic '; the fu , nction9 wonld 

lation of irritability, which is still ™nl’ f . r< ' eh 1 e a PP hed the appel- 
in question, but was hence vprv rir P ?f ed to desi g nate the power 
Biologists. The author hist erent J applied by different phy- 

sensitive, and cerebriSH into ^ral, 

second by imp“s7o« Brst mamfested by direct irritation, ! 

in the brain. The Glissnnt ^ l e s . enses ’ arul tbe third originating 

and subsequently extended b'v £?“ T * Dc G °^ 

nomena of motio^ or rather^in S’ Wh ° K reStricted k to the P b - 

with which it had been before t,,stl "S I J ,sh,n S >t from sensibility, 

tions its proper tit and Ir r ° U ed - ^ m . ade 8ensible ^‘ral 
muscular fibre. Sensibility 7*’ restnct ® d U ver y incorrectly to 
but, as our author correct! ’ T SU PP osed to be a T 'tal property, 
office of a particuin D naL,!rr ’ “, sensibiIi ‘J^“ a function, the 
property.” It is bv miff r °l nenol| s organs, nnd not a vital 
is a fundamental conS” w ! Ilf f r ncip,CS of irritability, which 

ary phenomena, that most'oflhe T ^ "* merc, J Second ' 

been taught upon thU^Mt 0riginated which have 

the doctrine of Haller but also t *i? , se ”’ atlon not on, y applies to 
tl.« term ..dteSiyXrfirf * 1?™"; * 1 "'" «"U- 
expression, in the accentifinn ; 1 . ntabdlt J and sensibdity, as the 

these principles. It should on 'tl'"* ' C cmplo J s i4 » embraces both 
ultimate fact of the organization ** regarded “as an 

whatever its form state or e .hy* be °" gs to a11 organized matter 
ganization, an^ the first!. “ inse P arable or- 

phenomena of life. ftl t henT" ? '» every act or 

organized being enioved bv '* property, possessed by every 
vegetable structure , P ° rt,on of the ^ng animal and 

moment, and to wh'ich hi 1^ a < l uestion of s ^e 

dimentary germ from the P T' Is ,l a transmission with the ru¬ 
by the deXnl’etTf en"" ^ ° r is k ac< l u ' r ed 

lution of its diZl „ r , a« mSm rV * increase ™ tb ‘ b * evo- 
have reached the acme of their f” ' !• ° a< ' t ‘ T ' t J on, y when they 
as they become worn out in 1 ? rmatlon ’ and d «cline in proportion 

dition of the elementary molecuks^wWc'h th J ^ -i° the C ° n ‘ 

sustained? The first of thoce . ' - V 11 tle J were built up and 

whether we adopt lephilorhv of IT 169 a ? PCarS ‘° US unta » a ble; 

it is alike irrcconcileable with the law'slTsWc? inducll? S ° lidiStS ’ 

adult. How t^"re P d°^rep^io7b“wll e thl UB ' ” °’ C fetU3 ‘' ,0SS of the 
No. XIX—May, 1832. P x q ^ mcipient germ and lordly 
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man, the ponderous elephant, the unwieldly leviathan of the deep, and the ri. 
gantic oak, the monarch of the forest, which proceed from it. Can it be sup¬ 
posed that the organic force, which imparts to the organs their capacity for 
action exists before the organs are formed, or that in the punetum aliens is in- 
eluded the power that is destined to bestow the active energies, and maintain 
the phenomena of the immense mass of matter that composes its perfected and 
developed type? These are suppositions that would be wholly gratuitous, 
without fact or analogy in their support.” p. 100. 

This organic force must, therefore, be derived from the nutritive 
actions, and to insure its development it is only necessary to bring 
the germ, already quickened by the act of fecundation, in relation 
with its appropriate stimulij it appropriates exterior matter to its 
wants, its rudimentary parts become by degress unfolded, its irrita¬ 
bility multiplies in the same ratio with the development of the orga¬ 
nization, is most active when the latter has attained its full and per¬ 
fect development, and declines as it becomes altered and disinte¬ 
grated by age. 

Praccrea gigni pariter cum corpore, ct una 

Crcscere sentimus.— Lucret . 

Adopting this view of the subject, we shall, without stopping to 
enter into any metaphysical disquisitions, proceed to lay down the 
principal laws of irritability, as deduced by Dr. Jackson from an ob¬ 
servance of its phenomena. 

“ First law. Irritability is a common property of all organized matter and 
is a first result of the vital chemistry or affinity by which matter is brought into 
and maintained in an organized state. It is a property of the solids alone. 

“ Second law.~ Irritability, though a common property of organized matter 
yet being a result of organization, is modified by eveiy difference of or- 
ganization. 

"Third law. Irritability has its source in the system. It is constantly fluc¬ 
tuating, being greater or less in degree, either in the whole organism or in 
certain organs. It is dependent for its production on the activity of irritation 
the quantity and state of the fluids, and the facility of their circulation. 

“Fourth law—The quantity of the fluid influences the production of irrita- 
tability. It is always most active in the most vascular structures, and it never 
increases in a part without a corresponding increase of fluids in that part. 

■\\ henever the irritability is diminished, the fluids are uniformly in less quantity, 
wherever that diminution has occurred; and if the supply of the fluids be cut 
off, as in the operation for aneurism, the irritability, as well as sensibility, is 
reduced to the lowest ebb, and returns only as the circulation is restored. 

“Fifth law—In the exercise ol irritability the state of the fluids has mani¬ 
festly a marked influence. Black blood passing into one organ soon determines 
a suspension of its irritability, and consequently of its vitality. It acts in this 
manner on the brain, the heart, and other organs, when respiration is inter¬ 
rupted. 
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the“2Lt?f e wS^ 1,16 CirCU,lU ° n ° f 1116 fluids U «“*<** *iU» 

law. The phenomena of disease constantly illustrate this 

in pro^io^to~^c'lcl^o t f li s n ti l:m ^ t^, i ,' Tit ? biI!ty! " CrCaS " with exc itement, or 
of stimuli in the part whose onra^'t'' ” } ! dim,nish « b y the abstraction 

uc part w nose organizations are inrfirec//yrfe5i7tVa/e^,»»n ju n3 

sSKssKsiSr - *• «£ 

similation, or nutrition propTr^fi CdoriT’Z"’’* ** C!rCU,ation ' 5 - As ‘ 
those whiJr h ee “ VC 7 appr °P riatel J divided into two classes- 1st 

secretions, calorification, innervZn- Tth^ofSion‘af^"’ 

ditiops: if . a iuncuon, two con- 
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subset Hi? I enUmeratcd > 1116 8am « apparatus is made to 

sation^nH ‘ ffere f UrP ° Se3 ’ aS f ° r instance the nerve3 i that of sen- 
6at.on and innervation, and the respiratory, assimilative, and secre- 

■ w "* 1 "'° to - w'lj, ..d 

The functions of relation display themselves in man in their 

mah t /ft 6 tt*”* ^ bri "S him > in common with ui- 
mals m rektmn with the universe which he inhabitsj render him 

dive to its pleasures and its pains, and excite in him desires or aver- 
sions, according to the exigencies which provide for his support, his 
afety, and h,s enjoyments. But upon him alone do they impress 

Jv uddch r n ° i Ct |T CtCrS ° f a “ intellectual and moral being, 

aU 22 " ftr ab ° Ve aI1 thin S s earth, and is alone, of 

n- 1 , 8ensible 0f the existence and attributes of a 

all actTons DS ’ ^ he °' VCS a11 thin S 8 ’ and is responsible for 

The apparatus by which he is enabled to exercise these important 
functions are the encephalon or brain, the medulla spinalis, the 

^ns TnTr De T S ’ 6 nerV ° US tissue or expansions in the Or¬ 
gans, and the great sympathetic or ganglionic system.” 

These, as is very properly observed by the author, should be con. 
sidered as a group of apparatus, differently organized at different 

Tons Th T S I" 6111 , di-SCfaS 

tions. The gray and medullary structure, even, of which they are 
composed perform different offices, and are varied in their relative 
positions to suit this purpose. In the cerebrum is placed thecaoa 
mty or power of manifesting the intellectual and ^oral operat on - 
the cerebellum probably regulates and coordinates the E 
movements, while the medulla oblongata, including the tubercula 
quadrigemini, is the organ of the sensations, and thf exciter of 2 

lU Sretr;; the . ei P ressi ° ns ’ « «11 as respiration. 

sI^ ltT 00ah ! P b6tWeen the S ra - V and medullary 
substance, Dr. Jackson does not agree with Gall, that the office of 

the former ,s to serve as a matrix or generator of the latter. 

“The relation pointed out between the.. . 

in a mere provision of gray substance that meH it * U St f ,ces does not cons ' 5t 
it, but that different tuitions are to bTnTrfom^’ SU ^ 5tance "V S row 
different structure is to be provided” /’ ’ conse< l uentl y. ** » 

thesis^of 3 Ga'inias'n W * ^ isposed *° c °ncur; at least the hypo- 
?een obL?ed bv ? Sati . sfact °rily established, and, nsTs 

een observed by Tiedemann, is incompatible with the order of the 

***—> » r »• «»»■ i. umi -«, «*, if a, £ 
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Srrirlf 

,, Th « raedulIai 7 fibres are considered by Dr Jackson tn r 
the office of conductors of *k« ^ r Jackson to perform 

« l , - ^c^rr^rs"" 8 ,b ° ««- 

but the°a f tTr„l°L aS far aS * «T i9 indis P UtabIe ’ 
mony, and scarcely reconcilable with t^STure^f 7 P ° S ' tlVe - teSt '' 

the nervous system, especially with the o^^^J“*"“ ^ 
for, notwithstanding the affirmation of GaN thatZvn J 
from the gray substance, the most careful researches 7 ^" P Tl 
been able to establish the truth of the declaration t ! ,, not J et 
it to be well-founded, the quantity of the gray matS ""“'"S 
tions of the nervous system and - n 6 y “ m some P°r- 

intellect or seel .f »p re ’,si,„ „ V 

that the volition is conveyed to the narti'n 1 4 13 Z the nerVC ’ also ’ 

*•—- — -asss^i: 

• Biologie, Band 5. p. 322. 

16* 
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strated. If the nerve be divided or included in a ligature the im 
tie same .feet take, pC Z, 

L ( , v Y r here are which take place indepen- 

tKSTf eXtCrna , 1 im P ressi0DS » which originate in 

SSS J? as for mmple> ^ which - «** 

The sensations have been divided into general and specific the 

K emlnSraf T develo P ed by the nervous 

de ell d aesthesi,,) the second those which are 

i touch a PP aratus > and by special impressions, 

as touch, smell, taste, hearing, and sight This division is well 

noml ‘f fT' and Sh ° Uld be ° bserved in enumerating the phe¬ 
nomena of the functions of sensation. " 

It has been already stated that sensation should be considered as 

a func ion and not as a vital property, as lias been reZlenld by 

several authors. It must not therefore, be confounded with irritZ 

one is° r e a j , " ty ’ aS haS been done h i’ some physiologists. The 
one s a property appertaining exclusively to the newes^d is en- 

t e ll'otl ^ 7 anj diSeaSe ° r in J ur J implicating their struc- 
ture. I he o her is a property of the entire organization, and is an 
element m all vital phenomena. But although sensation is a pro 
d.(S Wh ‘ C ‘ bcl °"S 3 t0 whole nervous apparatus, it is greatly mo- 

form of* * Part - ° f in 8ome mere, y manifesting itself in 

form of general sensations or feelings, as of heat of ™ij r , 

r", “-i, ^ JS&fis 

characters, as m the Bensation of si»ht, smell Sir m i ^ 

rHi lu , „ Ai 

encephalon does not always evince the same aptitude to receive the 
impressions conveyed to it by the nerves. The readiness with which 
it perceives them being not only influenced by different states of 
health and d.sease by the different degrees of intensity presents 
b} the impressions themselves, but also by its various states^f notion 
" rep,,,, , clive sW „ of lbsl „ cl J, 

sensible of impressions of even coneidenble into nil,, “whn'the" 

pressions. It is in virtue of this law P fed to strong im- 

narcotics,.and 

”"5r* ,lm b “S “/l~ln«e pe”.pC2 

, reover, e nervous organism be simultaneously ex- 
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labouring uncle’ acute^ttitisforotherTt? ” “P=*-». 

boon, become insensible (0 ticklin* n . len8e 'nternal mQamma- 
m health.» t ^ ou 8 1 ‘ “tamely sensitive to it 

"Jr nMm " ilh ““ 

«>e part; they are enfeebled and ^ ^ ° f blood *» 

hut are rendered more exquisite by moT ^ ^ ‘ nteDSe a PP Iicati °n> 
other hand blunted by long-continued re^^Fr'om ^ ** ° D ^ 
ployment they may, moreover become extinct. J “'T* effl - 
characters. The abolition or loss of one sense 
by an increase of activity in somn „*h ,, s compensated for 

«on in general is in an inverse ratio lYth that o’/vofl^ ° f SeD8a ' 
Females and children are endowed with The Lll motion, 

lity. Every sensation is attends.,! ni most ext l uisi te sensibi- 
aversion, and the one or the other of thea P fT’ 1 * °* Plin ’ desire or 
cording to the intensity 18 *"***. - 

sensibility, by an o^ackp^to^o^n'rf^ ' XeTC '' Se or “citation of 
.3 made.” « Painf j tuTb v °" Wh!ch ite 

of sensibility, or its too great excitemenThA^ f X "“ lve or irregular action 
gans of the senses, but acting with too much° JCCtS IuVmff rck Q°ns to the or- 
no relation to the functions of the organs of the"^ 87 * ” 7 0b j ects that have 
the.r functional acts by irritating them unnatuLlly." 3 ”’ “* detrimcnta l to 

pass into each other" are’excited^by thT^ ^'r'd C ° nditions > and 
only differing in decree tite en™ J 8ame , kmd ° f ira P«ssions, 
nation of pleasure. 0 Thus, «gentie C mfuati^ ^ h*'" 8 ^ tenni * 

iul, but may „ e „ excite cunvul,ion's“ rSifth S', 
pleasure.” p. 141. am 13 1116 morbid state of 

The perception of all impressions is attended with t. i 
ment proportionate to their intensity, and when thL ^ CXC ‘ te ' 
immoderate, it not only constitutes disease in th K - tement “ 
reflected into the whole of the organism and ^ bram ! but ls 1)50 
bid condition in one or more of the orL™ l* ^ to 3 mor - 
diffused throughout the systemby sympathy" ^?'F re8s * o ns are thus 
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dSnn UP K ^ SU u jeCt ’ aS he 0nl - TU a ver 7 cursory consi- 
deraOon. He has, however, corrected an opinion advanced by 

, ,, se . nsations are not judged by the centre of per- 

ception alone, and a prion,- but after this latter has reflected them 
£,6 se usible parts of the system, and particularly to the viscera.”* 
The participation or rather the modification of tactile sensations by 
"I 0 '”’ Dr ‘.f ackson con ceives may be more readily explained 
pon the supposition, “that the morbid irritations of the latter are 

moT^ t0 •K-r bra ‘ n ’ , Wh ' ch beiDg apathetically disordered, the 
mode of sensibility is changed; it can no longer respond in a natural 
manner to healthy and natural impressions, and the perversion and 
vitiation of the sensations result from the unnatural position of the 
central organs of the sensations, the integrity of which is essential 
to natural and regular phenomena.” p. 145 . 

According to the hypothesis of Broussais, even the specific sensa- 
tions, as those of smell, taste, sight, hearing, & c . could only be ma- 
mfested after the impressions by which they are excited have been 
submitted to the circuitous process of being reflected to the epira°- 
tnc centre, and from thence back upon the brain The impresses 
occasioned by the rays of light, by odours of various kinds, sounds, 
sapid bodies, &c. would thus have to undergo this double process of 
reflection, before they could be perceived in their proper characters 
by the brain, or, in other words, excite their appropriate sensations; 
a conclusion which can scarcely be reconciled with the phenomena of 
their functions. 

We shall pass over the observations of the author on the sense of 
smell and taste, which, though judicious, do not present any thing to 
claim our particular attention; and in relation to the sensation of 
hearing, we shall only quote the following facts, to show the influ- 
rulries ” Capat e ofexerclsin g over the “moral and pathetic fa- 

“ I once witnessed,” observes Dr. Jackson, “in a patient in the Pennsylv.- 
ma Hospital subject to paroxysms of mania, and who had been a military offi- 
cer, a violent attack brought on while walking calmly in the yard, by thlLnd 
of a trumpet, w hich was blown as a troop of horse was passing. He seized a 
stick addressed a tree as Napoleon, and commenced a furious assault.” 

Plaintive and melodious sounds are tranquillizing, and often allay nervous 
irritation. I attended a gentleman from Virginia, who was an amateur of music 
and a very fine performer on the flute, in an attack of pneumonia. BeiTg ab. 
sent from home, he became very much depressed in spirits during his convales- 
cence, and his nervous system was exceedingly irritable, particularly in the 


•Physiology, p. 47. 
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vM,™ C s^ nd C0U ' d , n0t 5leep - 1 beCame apprehensive of 
formed under his window on .’lTT P easin ? mdodies w "e accidentally per- 
His mind was immediately comt) 1 "' WIt1 ’ whlcf ‘ he WM much delighted, 

performance; the ,0 C ° n ‘ i ™= »* 

the experiment with a similar 

the funcdons' of Uie'senses" to'tl° author from the investigation of 
consideration of the intoll’ i die exam,natlon of higher powers—the 

exalted i 0 that .rate 0 r n • 1 a " s al eart ' 1 i and ennobled and 

baa been a.ardSt tffS rf ““»» 
lb. brute i, -ranled a „ lw ? r "< bi. Creator. To 

of gross instincts- and tH de9tlmc3 r than to be the mere creature 
no higher object than the m 110 3pil A uf al1 lts actions acknowledges 
real Snfc ° f ™«nctive or co£o- 

as 

i=55£SS«S? 

can never die, in the world to come P ,eaSUres that 

«JSn‘ W -mi* ef tw. „d,„ of f,. 

commonly'caUcdl'diMc^of^e'heart^ “fly L° fimof th m! " d ’ T “ ** 
faculties, ideas are formed knowlorlrr/x • these, or the intellectual 
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well'S 8 " T d T PUlSe3 ° fhi3 moraIacts -»dwhich, 
organ- elevate him to tl, d ‘ ord . ered lntel lect, °r the regular controul of the 
m ‘ ty ° f Vir ‘ Ue ’ ° r deSnd * hi “ *> baseness 

difficult v'fn ST PrinCipI< e S arC acknowled ged, we arc met with a 
vo“^ Which r greS ! 0f f ° ur invcsti S atio11 of the powers they in- 
and the I f ° f man bas nevcr been able to surmount, 

Sir ° f r IUCh iS entire, ->- ba J° ad tbe humble and limited 
” “f r ; ens “"' W hat is mind? Is it an immortal spirit, or 
an mat? , ! , fr ° m t,me t0 eternity, pervades all space, animates 
forms? or'shaft" “ l ‘ 'T T SamE Ume inde pendent of all corporeal 
nerUhaWo r Sfid *° rC S ard !t in the more humble and 

conclusiinTh Pe ' T me r appanase ° f organization? At this latter 
concluston the mind revolts, and before it all our high-wrought hopes 

of a future and better state of existence, would be withered It s in 

Ser can fu f “T 1 ” Stained process of reasoning, 
neither can the former hypothesis be reconciled with what is known 

Ad „ p(tog , thEref „„, 

the refined Seneca, that it is one of the mysteries which, reducta et 

weftu e n r d^a 6 n aC , rari< : 7 * ™ ** ^ 

Tat mid fan Ik eS ° bservin S what is incontestible; 

Is the Tin hv ( h mamfeste , d fheoogh matter, and that the brain 
. ° " b J winch all its phenomena are displayed. What the 

“smTith h T"' CrS maJ be ’ Which endmv this Portion of the organ¬ 
ism with such important faculties, is foreign to the objects of the 

physiologist, to whom it is sufficient to attend to the manifestations 
f mind, and the general phenomena exhibited by the intellectual 
and moral faculties. The essence of mind itself must alwaysfemairi 
a it has ever been, one of the res ardua et inextricata, and any fo- 
q tries nected, with a view to determine a question so far beyond 
t e poners of human comprehension, cannot fail to involve us a 
labyrinth of the most fruitless and visionary speculations. 

moraTfaculUes 'Dr TT ^ ^ ° f tbe intellectual and 

« ".St o”i Wto ™S «*”»»<■ in fa- 

""O' • ra "*p»»< 

“2. All vital actions emanate from material organs, without which they can 
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tellcctuaTand mo^U ^ ° f eiistence - But the in- 

wonderful or recondite in their nature th V* Ctlon; the ? are not more 
end if material organ, are csIenUa for h 7 °f*he other vital phenomena, 
infenmee they are not less essentia, for «J of°" e ’ “ “ 1 

dse or condtWfte fiS? 7 7™°" ° f th< = ^ ‘he oxer- 
weather, medicinal morlificT'ent 7T' ^ f °“ d ’ drink . ‘he 

derations in the state of these facdti^fc? 7 Pr ° dUCe ^ m ° St ' ,rofound 

^l^t ^'^^d^erent'pmdods of W^i^the'ddrT^t^tat 1 * nd * v * duab 
and disease, of sleeping and waking; and these differene ° f heaIth 

comitant with particular conditions of the organs » p Tas ^ con - 

mM^sm 

M "by L™ c“rf * ■"«'» P~i«vc faculty, a, 

£?lfKi btaiu, t aSjC 

which the partizans of these several 7° ^ ar S uments b J 

support their conclusions, nor do te co'ncdvrihis'n'i 61 " 0 ' 17 ^ ‘° 
there are probably few philosophers of the present day whTT* 7 ’ “* 
vcrsant with the subject, and who are not S ce f1" L 117' 

ruudiau urdigntlo,, ci^LS^Tc Tb,^Z,"S', M " 

separate, and each one executes its own I? «» the senses are 
and as all our ideas are developed bv im P .' ar raode of sensation, 

«• «» * *. tl^Zife ”S",y ZZIT",? 

a certain independence in the modes of JrT?’ cmse( l uent, y 
different recipients of these sensations. The structuraoTthe t* ‘' le 

:“r uld r be ^ 

structure have, be^s, demons 
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have a constant correlation with certain faculties. That in pronortion 

&X e lC°t ° fthC •° rSan " dcTe, °P ed > 80 is ^ correspondent 

hillfk r f' r ' n f- reS a P° rtion of the b ™n, injures or anni¬ 
hilates the faculty located m it In animals, the same principles hold 

good to the full extent, and explain the difference of feeling^ of ha 
bits and other attributes by which they are characterized. ° The ft. 

of e ar 7° Slmu ,ane °usly unfolded; nor do the different portions 
the cerebral mass reach their perfect development at the same pe¬ 
riod. A correspondence is observed in the appearance of the intel 
lectual and moral faculties. All men do not exhibit the same charac 

if ftetman^nd ^ SSf tStoS ^ 

^hat direction, should 

exa,t ed intellectual attainments. Man would be -pSfJS ?Zst 
p eeminent attainments in every department: in philosophy and in 

inm‘ C V n P° etryand ln metaphysics; in mathematics; in the fine arts- 
n mechanics, and in buffoonery. When the mind I,as been wearied 
y ntense application, it should, according to the hypothesis of the 

a doubt about the plurality of faculties ar 1 the e , * at n| it of 
tween them and the cerebral development . • reIa “° n be ' 

», Ml, Co.™ Sh D, * “ nd "'” n ‘ “ 

OfOieftculliJMdtltefrcbssifio^ion, .Ofnafon 

but its f — 1 

The observations which we have thus far made annlr 
part, to the intellectual faculties It vet ’• r f he m ° St 

b “‘rs'—* lk , "J'LSrXh ” « “*t 

io the interests of the indi.id.,1, „d in""!™'.” f“Te’ ‘‘“I"'" 1 
pounce ^ deSt ' ned t0 h °' d an **>»*> corres- 
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Muct, difference of opinion has existed in reference to the sources 
of the mT ,7 °7 Se “ ti L raent8, vhich constitute these two divisions 
1st ah tTa L t C r 7 Th ° SC Wh ° hlVe the subject in Us 

Rochefouc\i-i C y 0ns ’ amon gst whom our author mentions La 
all SDrin^in • f T ' °. I ‘ T ' lnE ’ and Vowey, have represented them as 
cribed afl 3 fr ° m 7"^ P r,mordiate principle of self-love; have as- 

55iiips 

enable us to explain the sentiment of self love 7’ l/V™ 0 ’ 
some others, but can we on th . love, of attachment, and 

h» ; a i, bud or b „ te „ s 

,‘“r£" "".t r' r ” 

as these. ° “ S the P nmord,ate ela ™nt of actions such 

The ancients, and espcciallv the PlatnnUtc 

=3=?=~.:=£-s;- 

our affections ** stvc n • ° ^ passions and 

operations; but 

ject, the conditions necessary for their exbtencT 77° ^ 

not exist without a number of sensations refe^ to theTce“ ^ 

“r " ” •» ■***’£ 

^sssssss 
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‘ hC seat intellec 

also, to a certain extent, the seat of thTlaXT TP^ the ™ Ceraare 
viscera, or rather the raniri;™;?!. atter ‘ rhls ca Mot be. The 
an intimate relation with our instinctT’ "7 ! lave alread 7 seen > have 
cental in transmitting the wants of the^ that . the l ktter are instn '- 
apparatus. As, therefore one cl™ r lscera to the cerebro-spinal 
ings, as already defined are found! ) T m ° ral ° r alreCtive feeI ' 
as the instincts are the prompters to IT ^ lnteres . ts of self ’ and 
tion, they, or in other words many sources of self-gratifica- 

become the animaters of the ' e or S an3 *' hlc h are their seat, merely 

which, like the intellectual oneraT eSP ° lDS faCUltie3) ° r feelin g s ’ 
the brain. P atl0DS > can only be manifested by 

stincTs.^Thf iltnaftf ? ° f this dass -e the in- 

different manner by some of the'ITV 6 are influenced in a 

or affective faculties. This is espLTfi! 8 whlcl1 be ! on S to the moral 
them which, from their inten.it P j , the case W1 ‘h that class of 
The development of these is alwnvTT ^7 a PP eIIatl °n of passions, 
dinate excitement of the nortinn r tu en ^ ed w ’th a vtvid and inor- 
tutes the proper the moral f, , " Crebral , mass which consti- 
tem, of which it consdL tL i f ir U, ? ; and “ the V* 

amongst tlie different nr,nnc , S .. Cat cen f re > ls extensively diffused 
impressions made upon ft esnecial I iTT ** . necessaril J follows, that 
diffused amount the omn/ * • ^ w ^ en ln tense, must be equally 

rent of impetuosity. This is nr ■ , elna,n S them in a general tor¬ 
sions: the disturbance of'the P , re , cl3a J wbat takes place in the pas- 

hypothesis of the dhtimmished'rif •’“ S . tifi . abl f ln his objections to the 
cannot better giveMs Ss J ’ ^ mentioned ’ and *e 

issu^ than by quoting the ti ; ree f 0ll0 r w ^’ C0 r ^ to ^ pa -t at 

quired the MncuiTcnM ” 016 aCt ‘° n ° fthe afrcclive faculties, is re- 

t«re : 2. Of particularlmprusioTsTrirc^mti ° r *’ ariS ^™£ ed in the cerebral S struc- 
extemal senses, and sometimes the action fTh °" th< ! SUrface of the internal and 
Of the perception of these impressions. ni f° ther ,ntdl f ct^ ormorj Acuities; 3- 
bral organs, appropriated to a moral facnlt e ‘ r repetltlo n in the especial cere- 

or the recurrence of these im p "e ”ilTh ^ ^ " hich ** have a relation, 

* re united, the affectiye or moral fsrulf 7 mem ? ry ' When these circumstances 
moral faculties are brought into exercise, the cha- 
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meter of which will correspond to the kina 
ledi and the particular organ or faculty to « ideas recal- 

whtch they uniformly excite to action!” p. ^ be " * reIation - and 

advanced, prepweVs^or th^sfuTr, f tT' faCU . lties which have b eea 

eases are founded upon the same ° 7 ° nv ! nce us that mental dis- 
laws, and are to be treaLd upon ZT ** ^ the 3a "m 

diseases which affect other portions of ih* S6ne ™ 1 prlncl P Ies 23 the 
done by Gall and Spurzheim to 111? t TT* Much had bee “ 
upon correct principles But Brno Jt 118 branc h of pathology 
laws than hadbeen done by “LZeT * T* ^ defined * 
culcated by our author are very similar to th The principles 

aais, and the able manner in which heh« T*? b i'M- Brous- 
cannot fail to contribute to the l -a , h considered the subject, 

which has been for so many cent,. 6 • UCldatl ° n .° f a part of Pathology 

we cannot follow him through the^df ml8u . nder3to °d- We regret that 
section of his work devoftd°to H fZTZ ° f SUb J ect > a8 the 
Principles and judicious reflexions^“msideration, abounds with sound 
neral terms, that the healthy nho ' ^ however > st ate in ge- 
upon the healthy state of the^eb^r™ 1 °- f mmd . bein S dependant 
testations are likewise connect l 0r S 2ms ro> so its diseased mani- 
state of the same organism. Irritation ’ ,° d dependai ? t on > a morbid 
modifications, is the immediate condir U “ der lt! ? vanous shades and 
more organ, and its defidenjfaTft” ° De ° r 

already objected: that the mental fJL-H 8UpP ° 8lt,on !° whlcb we have 
the cortical or ash portion of the u f Snd sensatlons are seated in 
mit, we could, we Enk a!l l Cerebra ‘' nass - Did 02 ' limits ad- 
such a conclusion, andLu S suETaHt DSiderati r ‘° inValidate 
ated by the physiological or pathological sftftsE ft ** iUbstanti - 

functions, by yiyisections, or any other sour!! / & ° rSan ° r its 
tion. Indeed, the author himself advan ,i, op accurate observa- 
or nther in the shape of a probability yP ° thesis doubti ngIy, 

'fjrzs : h ; ,e ^ 

those on the expressions, and on sleen a!7l ^ 83 weU 23 

observe that these topics are discussed wi^^t We wUI mere, 7 
dmt the subjects they involve are 
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flexions The space allotted to them, however, is too small to allow 
of Ae.r bemg treated in any other than a brief manner. 

f 7u 0theSeC ° nd part of the b00k > w Wch as already 
stated, treats of the organic functions. ' 

That which first strikes our attention is the function of digestion By 

th.3, man, as well as all animals, are enabled to appropriate to their 

van s thevanous aliments which a bountiful Providence has spread be- 

Ses e whi?h thr Pare ; hy \° a PP ropria ‘ e elaborat ion, the nutritious mo- 
«„h " f0r the sustenance of the organization. The 

verse Srth 115 PUrP ° SC ' S ^complished, are exceedingly di- 
Z kind ofL t- S l aCCOfdins *° “ ,e nature of the animal, and 
nodst/l T "’ hlC ? “ SUb8istS - In tlle ~ls and polypi, the 
food ,s introduced merely by imbibition, but as we ascend in the 

more complex ® reat,0D « "e find the apparatus becoming more and 
more complex, ahvays, however, bearing a strict relation to the kind 

vLetable P k n !?"*£? aDlmal SUbsi,tS ‘ Alimen ts derived from the 
Ifbvtitm U S “T difficU “ ° fdi 8 esti « n ^an thatfurnish- 

]uti 0 n Zn a m ° r a “ rn P 1,cated apparatus is necessary for its so- 
tha ^ required for the digestion of animal food; and this is 
naratus°th 3 pe ? ullant .fJfor however perfect and complicated the ap- 
Sind nff T end r ed With U are on *y capable of digesting 

Sivorls a° T" Wh ‘ Ch they have been dfiB tined to subsist, and 
herbivorous animals cannot digest animal food, or those which are 

nourished by animal food, vegetable substances; yet some, as man 
for instance, has been more favoured by Providence, and as his wants 
are more numerous, and his appetites more diversified, he is endowed 

We ZTItf n S ' Sting “ b0t, ‘ Ve « etab ' e aDd animal ‘K-nts 
We shall not follow our author through his exposition of the dif¬ 
ferent portions of the digestive apparatus, but the following para- 
graph in relation to the physiological and pathological relation” .ff the 
liver, contains sentiments so similar to those we have been led from 

,dop '- “ " - ““ 

gans. Its diseases are for the most part secondarily induced, either by svmna. 

The sta^'h d nS i rom ° ,her ° rEanS ’ ° r by di3turbanc e in its functional offices. 
The stomach duodenum and liver are most intimately associated through the 

are directil^eonnot^ I PleIUS<!S ° f the nerves, and their functions 

are directly concatenated. It ,s through the stomach and duodenum, the vis- 

bidMmtions a reafh m .h 5t , < : 0nstantI >' «P° sed <° aggressive impressions, that mor- 
IlT ^' MoSt of the s >™P ,oms usually ascribed by ays- 
tematic wnters to diseases of the liver, belong, in feet, to chrenic gastritis, and 
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phenomena of the" e ^iTaffecUons ^° m ' proceed froa > chronic colitis. The 

buted the erroneous diagnosis of the , To ttu ““*« is to be attri- 

O'Meara to Antommarchi, all of whom ^ t f“ dants °f Napoleon, from Dr. 

^ St ^ bs > for hepatitis, and advised for the ilW ^ C ear ° St signs of chronic 
treatment, which his good sense Kmud “ “compatible 

lesson I acquired, in prosecuting SEtS“» *° ’eject. The first 
inary, was, that in vety few 0^1^“ ** Alms-house Infir. 
bo disease, was the liver in the least Reeled °h , K SyDlpt0ms to be hepa- 
7? detected, where none of the signs, common! T° di ““ e of the liver 

of it, had existed. In not athW of^ e C c °””™^.°" 8idered « characteristic 
the hver in the slightest degree concerned S ? rfc ! 113 of hepatic origin, is 
it is only consecutively to a gastritis or n l’ i^ * hC " U does become involved. 
T' in *<= majority of in^tm ‘ tteric ‘ ^ ^ b «" * S 
of the gastric and duodenal mucous tissue fnto t “ >n- The c ° nt “uity 

S? rr of , the prop ^ t;on the is - 

'• “ wm- f. 

organs. The food taken into the mouth i ° P ®! atlon of a number of 

comes saturated with the saliva, and Jthat * ? “ g act il be ‘ 
stomach by the act of deglutition, i t is t r “ . f ° rced into ^ 
changes, the assemblage of which mn ft submitted to several 

ous mass, in which state it passes into th ,7 , a soft P u| tace- 

changes still more important 1 ^ du<Kienum to undergo 
The precise manner in which these _ 

to determine. Upon some points' howeve^ an5 . e f ected ’ »difficult 
more definite character. The presence fib T lnformati °n is of a 
always productive of an excitement of the hning 7 St ° maCh is 
organ; its circulation is invigorated L , g . membrane of the 

£ *£££& Ztz znrr. »■*»«• 

to increased contractions, and by these the -riim d ’ 14 13 exci ted 
mitted to a constant change of position he L Urj ma33 is «ub- 
^ the gastric secretion^; hasTXive 7^ b,ended 

is finally converted into a soft, pultaceons h dlrainisl >ed, and 

grayish appearance, and a sweetbh ,uhT“d . h ° 4 mo S eneous mass of a 
•b.t „ cb,„ g ;, ,bi‘ h £3£"? ■*»» b« 

dunng the process? and what the agents which I‘““W molecules 

^i^M^TC^enadvanc^^somlei^enir* T to”* Md ^®“kadicdory 
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tion, some to putrefaction and maceration, while others have attri¬ 
buted it to a process of solution, accomplished by the agency of a 
peculiar secretion poured out by the stomach, which has been called 
gastric juice. It will be impossible for us to discuss all these dif¬ 
ferent qpinions; nor will it be necessary for us to do so, since many 
of them are so palpably untenable, as to deserve no serious conside¬ 
ration; while others, though applicable to the process of digestion, as 
it takes place in certain animals, have little instrumentality in that 
process in man. Mechanical trituration, doubtless, has much to do 
with the function of digestion in the gallinacea, yet in the higher 
orders of animals, the arrangement of the stomach is such as to be 
incompatible with such an agency. 

A much more plausible hypothesis is that which attributes the so¬ 
lution of the alimentary mass to the agency of the solvent powers of 
the gastric juice. Yet it is extremely questionable if this fluid really 
exists in the stomach, under the characters represented by Spallan¬ 
zani, and admitted by most succeeding physiologists. That a fluid 
is secreted by the coats of the stomach, capable of exercising a con¬ 
siderable solvent influence upon the alimentary mass, is incontro¬ 
vertible, yet that it is a special fluid possessed of certain specific che¬ 
mical properties, is neither proved by experiment nor observation- 
That such is not the case, has been satisfactorily proved, we think, 
by the researches of Montegre and others, and until the converse of 
the proposition is sustained by more powerful facts than any yet ad¬ 
vanced, we shall, with our author, admit the theory of Spallanzani 
somewhat doubtingly. 

“I obtained,” says Dr. Jackson, “a portion of the contents of the fourth 
stomach of an ox. After standing a short period, it separated iuto a superna- 
tant turbid liquid, and a feculence. This last was composed of two parts the 
first, occupying the surface, was a fine pulp of a dull green hue, and the other, 
which occupied the bottom, was the insoluble fibres of the hay and straw that 
had been the food of the animal. 

“When the supernatant liquid was examined by Jones’s improved micro- 
scope, it exhibited numerous minute flattened globules, these were transpa¬ 
rent, but had the appearance of a dark opaque rim, caused, however, by the 
refraction of the rays of light. Floating in this liquid, were also small masses 
of an irregular shape, and semi-transparent, resembling gelatine. The fine pulp, 
when inspected by the same instrument, exhibited an infinitely greater number 
of the above described globules, and a much larger quantity of the semi-trans¬ 
parent gelatinous matter, it appeared to be composed almost entirely of them, 
mixed with a fine vegetable fibre. These globules are similar in their general 
appearance to those that proceed from animal food, excepting their size, it is 
much smaller.” p. 352. 

The chymous mass, taken from the pyloric extremity of the sto- 
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EE « «. |lo- 

But to render theseeffX h "e C °“ dltlon3of ^ideation, 

tole of the stomach! ** * maS9 mUSt be ^“ted by the peris- 

by^hil^i^LtlXrr U ‘’’“A 0 ' The changes 

than those which take placXThY'nro *** ll . lffiCUlt of ““prehension, 
certainly known on thissu Jlctt S!at thVeh Wb “ * 

duodenum, combines with the biliary andLT tenterathe 

of the alimentary mass in the^form t,1< ; n utritious elements 

from the .nutritive milters enmpnsinl a.e’fe's” 1 ™'"'’ 01 ' ch - ,k - 

and the aliment, it would appear acnuire? ‘5 estlon . acids are developed, 
the stomach into sugar and gum ’ chemUt VSCn ’ “ am idou is converted in 
nous processes, all which increase the proportm 0 ^ th ‘ 3 Same rcsult b y «- 
the second, or duodenal digestion by the oncraf °* y % en ln tbc amidou. In 
is effected. The acids are^eu^ihed “d'the teVd «*» 

of the aliment is arrested: it is even probable some ^ '’’^nation 

ted ; The acid, of the chyme not 

cipitate the colouring principle of the bile the picmmel Utpre ‘ 

“d »«■«•■* which are re/eeted as ^ 

it is not easy to determine. In addition to the rh» m - , • chan ^“ cns uc, 

bile and the chyme, the biliary fluid stimulates th ac ^° 03 between the 

tines, increases the secretion of the intcstinaffluiiLX 0 ” t T‘ e ° f ^ intes - 
movements of the bowels, procuring their regular e’vaclrion fp 

We can only state in reference to these conjectures that r 

theCOrrCCtneS9 ° f i cotS ^ 

the mesenteric elands beino- in thni ’ are conve J ed through 

;lT 6m " r u “ 
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teltic action; is gradually deprived of its thinner particles, and is 
finally expelled in form of feces. P ’ 

thaTwe P c a fl t, : 1 7 Cal Stat r 0f the di 2 est ' ve function are so numerous 
that we cannot even enter into an enumeration of them. Some of 

tteir c 0 h r a e ra P c r te minent T bj the author > bat « exposition of 

tioI he Bu X t t as UbjeCt W i ich r eSenU itSe,f ’ is the function of absorp- 
fion. But as our readers having already had an opportunity of b(T- 

commg acquainted with the views of the author on that topic from a 

P Ve m L7e^ ° UrJOUrnal>WeshaU P“ il — * 

to tl,rrnnM d 7 e T® 6XCUSe f ° r not “oticingthe sections devoted 
to the consideration of «the pulse and Us modifications,” and « the 

55SS ° r a n T al States 0f the circulation >” the substance of 
which has been already published in this Journal. The chapters on 

the circulatory, respiratory, nutritive, and secretory functions^eserve 

to°nL ns parti K u,ar attenti ° n ’ the m ° re «rs 

topics winch they embrace, have been treated of, in an able manner, by 

• ^ Ve shaI ‘ not be ab,e > however, to note more than a few 

points in relation to these subjects, referring our readers to the work it 
selfformore ample details. The observations of the author on lWh 0 

cenfions ° f n 7 nt1011 h,sHj interestin & and with one or two cx- 
cephons, are in entire accordance with our own views. These states or 

conditions may be referred to two principal heads: 1st, deviations’ of 
form; ~d, deviations of texture; the first consisting of the several ah- 
normal states of the orp^nicm_ 


nn TTc 7 6 “ uloul p ,ace tor the most part as a conse- 
quence of a defective or excessive energy of its formative powers, or some 

Proceed7 f * ^ h ' Ch ^7 are ducted; the second usually 
proceeding from an exalted or defective irritation of the nutritive „tf 

pantos. The subjects which fall under this latter head are the most 
interesting to the pathologist, as they embrace directly, or indirectly 
a large proper ion of the lesions which he is caUed upon to treat 
Many of the changes which characterize, or succeed to the condition 
so vaguely designated inflammation, are referable to this perverted 
operation of the nutritive functions: by it the tissues are submitted 
tea Gonditum of ^tnphy or hypertrophy; may have their meshes al¬ 
tered, their cohesive powers augmented or diminished; may be soft- 

ln e a fullTt r f ’ ° r n 0m P letely broken d °™ a >‘ d disorganized, as 
In a full state of ramollisement, or gangrene, and sphacelus. A per- 

newtrd T ^ ^ T a PP aratus ma 7 E™* rise to a deposition of 
new molecules within the areolae of the different tissues, by which. 

^heir characters may be so far altered as to assume all the attributes 
of other structures, constituting a natural component of the organism- 
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d,i. .i...i „ d,”„°“£„'; or prid " c “'"” h ' 1 ™- 

Th f L" C f ° mP ° nentS mt ° the P^ctly-formed subject. 

s S^£»^ 2 SKis 
as 

. The tissues,” observes our author <r ar<» nnt • • , 

into each other but oh<s,»r™ ^. • * e not indiscriminately transformed 

ttaaSSSnr-i ~ 2 

process, into every other tUrue. It’never hou r • nSfbrmC< ?’ by a Pathological 
except to replace it at thp nnln» i * ' Cr * passes into nervous tissue, 
ply the loss of substance h“"„ had “d to sup’, 

are reproduced.” p. S39. US manner that div >ded and excised nerves 

ably^true—-but aTlf 0 " 8 ' aid d ° Wn in this are unquestion- 

by vanous experiments to be adequate for tblYi r T 

nervous influence- for it u/,./ the tra »snussion of the 

SnS’„“f £Z‘iV t’"" 
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and ’ M 

perament are very correctly ren ° / V , ltluals of the , J m phatic lem- 

B« p*;,' ,J"S » constituting It* 

5 ‘f.T’ t“ 

and liable to'wTnf’ ' ,<:l ' ' Snot [' kf;l . v ,!l bo correctl, underatood, 
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tain extent, the power of adapting themselves to their secretions, and 
the noxious properties of those products, admitting that they possess 
such, would be in that manner in a great degree obviated. 

We should be pleased to notice the succeeding sections of the work, 
devoted to the consideration of the subjects of animal temperature, 
the association of the organs and functions, &c., but as we have al¬ 
ready trespassed upon the patience of our readers, and have, we fear, 
extended these observations beyond a proper limit, we must come to 
a close. AVe do this with the less reluctance, as we feel assured 
that the work itself will, ere long, be examined by most of our rea¬ 
ders, and from its pages a much more correct estimate of its princi¬ 
ples can be obtained than from any observations we could make. 

Having accompanied our author through the discussion of the va¬ 
rious topics comprised in his work, it only remains for us, before we 
conclude, to express our opinion of the manner in which he has exe¬ 
cuted his task. I his, though under all circumstances the most deli¬ 
cate, is to us, on the present occasion, the most gratifying part of 
our labours-. AVe do not arrogate to ourselves the self-sufficiency to 
affirm, that because the sentiments of the author are in most particu¬ 
lars in accordance with our own, that they- are necessarily correct; 
nor have we the presumption to suppose, that where we have ventured 
to differ from him, we may not be in error. The whole resolves it¬ 
self into a mere matter of opinion, in which others may differ from 
us; but predicating our inferences upon such data as we have been 
enabled to obtain by an impartial and dispassionate examination of 
the various subjects which have been passed in review, we are pecu¬ 
liarly gratified in having it in our power to speak in terms of high 
commendation of the abilities manifested by the author in the execu¬ 
tion of his undertaking. If clearness of conception, soundness of 
principle, and lucidness of detail, constitute the merits of a work, 
we feel confident in the assertion that the one we have under consi¬ 
deration, will be surpassed in excellence by few, cither in this or any 
other country. Its publication will constitute an important epoch in 
the history of American medical literature, and no one who is at all 
ambitious of acquiring sound principles in his profession should fail 
to avail himself of the opportunity of drawing them from so pure a 
source. AVe understand that it is a part of the undertaking of the 
author to embrace the subjects of pathology and therapeutics. AA'e 
feel certain, from the high promise presented by his present achieve¬ 
ment, that we are only responding the general sentiment of his coun¬ 
trymen, when we assert, that the subsequent part of his labours will 
be awaited with the greatest anxiety, and hailed with the highest de¬ 
gree of pleasure. g q 



